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XXII.— THE SHAKSPEREAN MOB 

Among the scholars of Cambridge who essayed the 
presentation of Thomas Legge's Latin play of Bichardus 
Tertius at St. John's in 1579, perhaps the most ambitious 
were those three ingenuous and versatile youths, How- 
land, Henlowe, Kendall, who enacted the " chorus tumul- 
tuantium civium." Surely, " a little o'erparted " ! 
Easier far with three rusty swords to fight over York 
and Lancaster's long jars than to portray through three, 
four, six, or even seven or eight persons the many-headed 
monster in its varying moods. To trace the evolution of 
mob-mind from the stage of orderly self-possession and 
personal consciousness through the psychic process of 
the withering of the individual and the accumulation 
of collective energy under the stress of exciting causes 
to its final state of a fiercely emotional and keenly 
suggestible crowd-self, lay of course far beyond the 
purpose and powers of Thomas Legge. Ear, too, was 
this above the aim of such controversial playwrights of 
the Reformation as that Catholic author of Bespublica 
who presented " the people " in the guise of a single 
smatterer of dialect. Yet this study of multiplied sug- 
gestion which has taxed the observation of ancient histo- 
rian and modern psychologist has always and with 
reason made large appeal to that analyst of many men's 
motives, the dramatist. Humanity in the mass exerted 
its fascination sometimes over Shakspere's fellows and 
followers; but it cast a far more potent spell upon 
Shakspere himself — notably in the Jack Cade scenes 
(2 Henry VI) and in the two Roman plays of Julius 
Ccesar and Coriolanus. 
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Critics as many-minded as the multitude have made 
their own attitude to society the touchstone of their inter- 
pretation of Shakspere's opinion of the common people. 
In the light of modern political ideals, socialists and 
democrats have been loud in dissent and depreciation. 
To Grabbe, Shakspere's early-nineteenth-century imita- 
tor, the English poet " seems to have fostered an almost 
aristocratic sentiment " and to have represented his 
Romans as " elender kindiseher Pobel." x To Walt "Whit- 
man " Shakspere is incarnated uncompromising feudal- 
ism in literature." What Coleridge calls " Shakspere's 
good-natured laugh at mobs " is deemed by Brandes " an 
unqualified contempt for the populace," " a violent aver- 
sion," " detestation of masses," " nothing but scorn for 
the people." And Tolstoy gives sad approval to Ernest 
Crosby's view 2 that " having a poor opinion of the lower 
classes taken man by man, Shakspere thinks, if anything, 
still worse of them taken en masse, and at his hands a 
crowd of plain workingmen fares worst of all." Con- 
trary opinions are not far to seek. A. C. Bradley, whose 
word carries great weight, notes that " Shakspere's poor 
and humble are almost without exception sound and 
sweet, faithful and pitiful. He had no respect for the 
people as politicians, but a great respect and regard for 
their hearts." 3 According to Dowden, 4 " Shakspere 
recognizes that the heart of the people is sound. Their 
feelings are generally right, but their view of facts is 
perverted by interests, by passions, by stupidity." Me- 
zieres marks 5 " the essential difference between Shak- 

1 Blumenthal, Qralbes Werke, iv, p. 159. 

' Shakspere's Attitude to the Working Classes, 1907, p. 140. 

* Cited by Verity, Coriolanus, 1905, p. xxxiii. 

* Shakspere: Bis Mind and Art, p. 325. 

* Shakespeare, Ses (Eweres et ses Critiques, pp. 153-157. 
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spere and the French theatre in the English dramatist's 
regard for the effect of all incidents upon the people and 
in his recognition of the influence of every action of kings 
upon the lowest rank of society." And recently Professor 
Vetter, in his interesting though unconvincing Festvor- 
trag at the 1910 meeting of the Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft, 1 declares that " the poet is not the scorner 
of the people that many brand him, but the sincere and 
sympathetic friend of the folk." How easy it is for 
men " to construe things after their fashion clean from 
the purpose of the things themselves " is amusingly 
evidenced by the sharp contrast between the view of Vol- 
taire 2 that " the folk-scenes of Julius Ccesar were written 
to please the common people who frequented shows and 
whom Shakspere served according to their taste," and 
the equally positive statement of Riimelin 8 that Shak- 
spere here wrote " to flatter the prejudice of the jeunesse 
doree of the Elizabethan theatre." 

However doctors may disagree regarding Shakspere's 
love or hatred of the people, they are at one in their 
diagnosis of Shakspere's mob — that it is something dis- 
organized, dangerous, unintelligent. 4 " When the people 
are seen in masses in Shakspere's plays," says Dowden, 5 
" they arc nearly always shown as factious, fickle, and 
irrational." " Shakspere shows himself anti-democratic," 
notes Verity, 6 " in that he lays bare these weaknesses 
[of the crowd] — fickleness, liability to be flattered and 



1 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xlvi, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

2 (Euvres, 1819, vrr, pp. 370, 333. 

3 Shakspeare-Studien, p. 222. 

* Cf. Johnson, Shakspere and his Critics, pp. 285-286. 
' Pp. 319-320. 

* Coriolanus, p. xxxiii. 
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swayed, lack of clear judgment, especially where political 
interests are at stake. Like Chaucer he impeaches the 
collective wisdom of the masses." Even Professor Vetter, 
who finds in Shakspere a generous sympathy with the 
common man, reluctantly admits that weakness and folly 
everywhere dominate the folk in Coriolanus. 1 And 
Robert Oehme, through exhaustive inductive study of 
all the folk-scenes of Shakspere, 2 thus groups these mob- 
qualities : — traits of will : fickleness, dependence, complais- 
ance, servility, cowardice, covetousness ; traits of under- 
standing: folly, faulty judgments, hatred of the educated, 
curiosity, love of puns and proverbs; traits of emotion: 
ingratitude, superstition, plebeian pride, vanity, suscepti- 
bility to flattery, envy, malice, lack of moderation, indi- 
gence, with its external badges of rags and dirt. These 
characteristics are offset by occasional bravery, honesty, 
love of country, loyalty to king, and reverence for 
tradition. 

So far we may follow with but few demurrers; but 
when it is alleged by Brandes s that " Shakspere's aristo- 
cratic contempt for the mob had its root in a purely 
physical aversion for the atmosphere of the ' people,' " 
neither premise nor conclusion can escape peremptory 
challenge. And Ernest Crosby's statements 4 that " the 

1 P. xxxi. 

* Oehme's elaborate dissertation Die Volksszenen hei Shakespeare 
und seinen Torgangern, Berlin, 1908, so praiseworthy for its careful 
analysis of Shaksperean mob-traits, invites the seemingly un- 
grateful criticisms that the writer sometimes fails to distinguish 
between the characteristics of quiet burghers talking apart, or of an 
orderly throng like the army of Henry V, and those of a riotous 
mob swayed by passion; and that here and elsewhere he disregards 
the recent teachings of social psychology concerning the force of 
multiplied suggestion. 

• William Shakespeare, p. 536. * P. 163. 
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plea of custom is not sufficient to explain Shakspere's 
attitude to the lower classes " and that therein " he was 
running counter to all the best traditions of our litera- 
ture " must not be permitted to apply to Shakspere's 
portrayal of the mob. Indeed this paper is chiefly 
designed to show that the Shaksperean multitude has its 
genesis and justification not in any individual aloofness 
nor in personal hostility, but in contemporary history 
and sentiment, in literary tradition, in the Elizabethan 
dramatic convention, and in the poet's sources, both 
English and classical; and moreover, that these pictures 
of men in the mass harmonize completely with the 
inferences of modern psychologists. 

Contemporary custom is rife in the riotous scenes of 
Shakspere and his fellows ; for their opportunity of study- 
ing seditious multitudes was nearly as large as that of 
Chaucer, when he penned references both explicit and 
implicit * to " Jakke Straw and his meynee." The out- 
rages of Evil May Day, so graphically described in the 
anonymous play of Sir Thomas More, in which Shak- 
spere may have had a finger, were reenacted in the 
uprisings of the prentices against aliens in 1586. 2 
Hence the significance to the student of Shakspere's mobs 
of Holinshed's circumstantial account of the famous May 
riot of 1517: 3 the grievances of the citizens against 
strangers, the provocation of the self-appointed leader 

"See The Nonne Preestes Tale (B, 4584) and perhaps Troilus and 
Criseyde, iv, 196-210; and compare Carleton Brown's note, Modern 
Language Notes, Nov. 1911. 

* " As lyke unto Yll May Day as could be devised in all manner 
of circumstances mutatis mutandis" (Recorder Fleetwood's letter of 
September 1586 to Burgliley, cited by Simpson, Notes and Queries, 
Series rv, vol. vnr, 1 and Schelling, English Chronicle Plays, p. 210). 

'Chronicles, m, pp. 617 f., derived, of course, from Hall. 
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of the people, John Lincoln, the inflammatory harangue 
of Dr. Bele and the consequent disaffection among the 
folk, the orders of the Council, the rising of prentices 
to the cry of " Clubs! " " Clubs! ", the crowding of the 
multitude, the despoiling of foreigners, the eirenic ad- 
dress of Chancellor More, the arrests and trials of the 
rebels, and the death of the mob-leader. In Shakspere's 
boyhood and youth there were alive traditions of the 
famous rising of the Kets in Norfolk in 1549, which 
called forth Sir John Cheke's tract (of which more than 
a word later), and of Wyatt's rebellion of 1554, which 
furnished much matter to Dekker and Webster. Familiar 
to all Londoners of 1595 were the Queen's orders of 
that year against " assemblies and routs compounded of 
sundry sorts of base people: some known apprentices 
such as were of base manual occupations; some others 
wandering idle persons, of condition rogues and vaga- 
bonds; and some colouring their wandering by the name 
of soldiers returning from the wars." * It aids neither 
literature nor history to find the suggestion of the rising 
of Brutus in the rebellion of Essex, and of the contempt 
of Coriolanus for the plebeians in Walter Ralegh's 
patrician pride; but the directness of Laertes's summons 
to the mob 2 would be readily understood by an audience 
that recalled Essex's recent design of gathering the people 
to his support by a public appeal at St. Paul's Cross — 
a plan which was thwarted only by the absence of a 
congregation on that unhappy - Sunday (February 8, 
1601). 

A first-hand knowledge of popular risings of the day 
made it inevitable that Shakspere should represent a 

1 Maitland, History and Survey of London, 1756, I, p. 278. 
* Hamlet iv, v, 98 f. 
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rabble, whether of the old age or the new, in the terms 
of a contemporary city mob. Indeed, he explicitly points 
the parallel between the citizens of London and of Rome 
in the Prologue to Act v of Henry V: — 

" But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels." 

So the cry of London prentices, " Clubs ! ", is raised in 
mediaeval Verona * and in ancient Rome ; 2 the holiday 
regulations of the English capital govern the mechanicals 
of the days of Caesar ; 3 and the trades of the Tudor 
proletariat * suggest the occupations of his mob-figures : 
carpenter, cobbler, butcher, weaver, sawyer, tanner, clo- 
thier — all this as natural to the romantic drama as dis- 
regard of differences of dress and background. But the 
effect of contemporary conditions upon the stage multi- 
tude is revealed far more significantly than in obvious 
surface-touches. Close observation of the sundry spas- 
modic and violent protests of the people against estab- 
lished forms in church and state, and a careful reading 
of the Chronicles, with their long record of peasants' 
wars and of insurrections savage and futile, imbued the 
thoughtful Elizabethan with a profound distrust of all 

* Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 80. 

* Titus Andronicus, II, i, 37. 

* Julius Ccesar, I, i, 1. 

4 " The fourth and last sort of people in England are day- 
laborers, pool" husbandmen and some retailers (which have no free 
land), copyholders and all artificers as tailors, shoemakers, car- 
penters, brickmakers, masons, etc." (Harrison, Elizabethan, England, 
chap, i.) 
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popular struggles against political convention, and with a 
genuine dislike of democratic experiments, and attached 
him all the more firmly to strong central authority. 
Uninstructed by his present politics or past history that 
the highest rights of the citizen could be attained by 
revolt against the so-called " natural laws of society," 
he came to entertain an exaggerated reverence for things 
as they are and a dread of the anarchy that lay in the 
wake of rebellion. His state of mind is no mere subject 
of surmise, but is clearly set forth for us in Sir John 
Cheke's notable essay of 1549, The Hurt of Sedition, how 
Grievous it is to a Commonwealth — in its day such a classic 
that it was included by Holinshed in his third volume 
and, better evidence of vogue, constantly cited by Ben 
Jonson in his Grammar. Though ignored by modern 
commentators, it is noteworthy as a full expression of 
the sentiment that inspired the Elizabethan makers of 
dramatic mob-scenes. To take but two of many instances, 
Sir John's measured words of warning to the Ket rebels 
furnish suggestive comment upon the deep-seated hatred 
of gentlemen felt and proclaimed by Jack Cade's fol- 
lowers, so inconsistently with their leader's own pre- 
tensions, 1 and his argument that disloyalty to the king 

'"Ye pretend a commonwealth. How amend ye it? By killing' 
of gentlemen, by spoiling of gentlemen, by imprisoning of gentlemen. 
A marvelous tanned commonwealth. Why should ye thus hate them T 
For their riches or for their rule? Rule they never took so much 
in hand as ye do now. They rule but by law ... A great sort 
of you hath more need of one gentleman than one gentleman of a 
great sort of you" (Cheke, Holinshed's Chronicles, in, p. 987.) 
Compare with this the old saw of the Peasants' Risings, "When 
Adam delved," etc., and the cries of Cade's rebels, " It was never 
merry world in England since gentlemen came up" and 

" 'Tis for liberty, 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman." 

(2 Benry VI, iv, ii, 10, 193-194). 

3 
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is an outrageous offense against God's highest law parallels 
the well-known speech of More to the May Day rioters 
in the Shaksperean apocrypha. To claim in the light 
of such evidence that an aversion to the mob is at all 
peculiar to Shakspere among Elizabethans and " had its 
deepest roots in the purely physical repugnance of his 
artist nerves to the plebeian atmosphere " (Brandes) is 
utterly to ignore prevailing political and social sentiment. 
Yet it must be remembered that pictures of the mob 
in the Elizabethan drama are quite as largely indebted 
to literary tradition as to contemporary aristocratic 
feeling. On English soil this tradition goes back to 
Chaucer and to a memorable passage in The Clerkes Tale 
(E, 995-1001):— 

" O stormy peple ! unsad and ever untrewe ! 
Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 
Delyting ever in rumble that is newe, 
For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane; 
Ay ful of clapping, dere ynogh a jane; 
Your doom is fals, your Constance yvel preveth, 
A ful greet fool is he that on yow leveth." 

But it was the classical tradition, not the native, that 
wrought most strongly for contempt of men in the mass. 
The Oradus of our schoolboy verses abounds in epithets 
of vulgus that anticipate not only all the mob-traits of 
the Tudor dramatists, but also many characteristics care- 
fully tabulated by modern students of the crowd-self: — 
incautum, stolidum, ignobile, miserabile, profanum, in- 
doctum, instdbile, vanum, ignarum, rude, infidum, and 
a host of others. In the Latin poets the multitude is 
the varium ac mutabile vulgus, the fluctu magis mobile 
vulgus, or in that splendid Vergilian simile (ZEneid, 
i, 148): 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 
Seditio, saevitque animis ignobile vulgus. 
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Two strong indications of the influence of this classical 
phrasing upon English are manifest. The stock mobile 
vulgus gives to the language in the seventeenth century 
" mobile " and " mob." 1 And the Horatian description 
of the people (Epistles I, i, 76) as bellua multorum capi- 
tum soon becomes a commonplace of Renaissance litera- 
ture. It is significant that when Weever refers to " the 
many-headed multitude " of Shakspere's Julius Ccesar 
he uses a set phrase not found in the play, but prominent 
in the later Coriolanus (n, iii, 13). 2 Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Webster is in Shakspere's debt for 
his " hydra-headed multitude," 3 which Stoll notes 4 in 
Fletcher, Chapman, and Massinger. " We have been ealled 
so of many." 5 

Many other Elizabethan expressions of scorn of popular 
judgments suggest a classical origin. The lines of Oor- 
boduc (v, i), 

" So giddy are the common people's minds, 
So glad of change, more wavering than the sea," 

1 See New English Dictionary, s. v. for examples of each. 

'Mark too in Coriolanus, in, i, 93, "Hydra here"; rv, i, 1-2, 
" the beast with many heads." 

' Appius and Virginia, v, iii. * John "Webster, pp. 194 f. 

"The Horatian image appears not only in Sidney and Daniel 
(N.E.D.), but in the anonymous play of Jack Straw, "this multi- 
tude, the beast of many heads " ; at least twice in Ben Jonson, 
Catiline, in, i, "Herculus and his hydra" (Cicero and the people), 
Discoveries, Schelling, p. 82, 29-31, " Jests that are true and natural 
seldom raise laughter with the beast, the multitude "; in Sir Thomas 
Browne's Beligio Medici, Ft. ii, Sect. 1, " a monstrosity more pro- 
digious than hydra"; in Butler's account of "A Babble" (Char- 
acters) as " the greatest and most savage beast in the whole world "; 
and in John Wilson's Andronicus Comnenius (1664), m, ii, "this 
giddy multitude, this beast of many heads." Compare, among more 
recent instances, Walter Scott's description of " the changeling 
crowd" as a "many-headed monster thing" (Lady of the Lake, 
v, 30). 
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recall a familiar Latin figure already cited. George 
Cavendish stamps himself a scholar in the contemptuous 
phrases of the Preface to his Life of Wolsey : " the blas- 
phemous mouth of the rude commonalty," " the fond 
opinion of the fantastical commonalty," " the perpetual 
glander of the common multitude." Entirely Horatian 
is the margaritae ante of John Webster's Preface to The 
White Devil: — "Yet after all this divine rapture — 'O 
dura messorum ilia ! ' — the breath that comes from the 
uncapable multitude is able to poison it; and ere it be 
acted, let the author resolve to fix to every scene this of 
Horace, ' Haec hodie porcis comedenda relinques.' " Again 
he draws from the Epistles in his " Preface to the Ju- 
dicious Header" before The Devil's Law Case: " Non 
ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor." x Juvenal's Tenth 
Satire furnishes Jonson with the pithy characterization 
of the fickle mob in the last act of Sejanus, 

"They follow fortune and hate men condemn'd, 
Guilty or not." 

And the only picture of the crowd for which Shakspere 
and not his patrician character of the moment must be 
held directly responsible, the " Induction " to 2 Henry 
IV is indebted not only to Horace's stock-figure, but 
largely to the fourth JEneid (iv, 172 f.) : — 

" Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wav'ring multitude 
Can play upon it." 

1 Compare the Publisher's preface to the second quarto of Troilus 
and Cressida, " Never staled with the stage, never clapper-clawed 
with the palms of the vulgar." 
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For their contempt of the multitude the Elizabethans 
found yet another precedent — the Bible. Bishop Whit- 
gift, in " a goodly sermon preached at Greenwich, Nov. 
26, 1574, 1 justifies his attack upon the inconstancy, 
flattery, and curiosity of the people by long quotations 
from the Scriptures and from the Fathers — deriving 
strangely enough the well-worn comparison of the un- 
certain crowd to tossing waves not from its classical 
fountain-head but from Chrysostom's Second Homily 
upon John. So Sir Thomas Browne 2 stigmatises " that 
great enemy of reason, virtue and religion, the multitude. 
... It is no breach of charity to call these fools; it is 
the style all holy writers have afforded them, set down by 
Solomon in canonical scripture, and a point of our faith to 
believe so." Again, in his Popular Errors (Bk. i, chap. 
iii), he defends his characterization of the people as "a 
confusion of knaves and fools and a farraginous concur- 
rence of all traditions, tempers, sexes and ages " by the 
examples of the Lystrian rabble, the Ephesian followers 
of Demetrius, the mutineers in the wilderness, and the 
multitude before Pilate's judgment seat crying " Cru- 
cify ! " 3 Whitgift and Browne, it may be argued, are 
as strongly anti-democratic and anti-Puritan as even 
Samuel Butler, whose picture of a Babble {Characters) 
is directly drawn from " a congregation or assembly of 
the States-general sent from their respective shops, stalls 
and garrets," and represent therefore only aristocratic 
intolerance; but to this claim Milton, the Puritan 

1 Works, Cambridge, 1853, I, p. 567. 

'Religio Medici, Pt. n, Sect. 1. Cf. Ralegh's Preface to his 
History of the World. 

* It is interesting to compare with Browne's scorn of the vom 
populi Gascoigne's like disgust at the phrase in his Dulce helium 
inexpertis, v. 10, and John Wilson's contemptuous mention, Androni- 
cus Comnenius, m, ii. 
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and republican, makes final answer, when he sanctions 
distrust of the multitude by reference to the one 
unimpeachable authority : — 

"To whom our Saviour calmly thua replied: — 

' And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar,' " etc. 1 

And yet " Milton was for us ! " Such is our ample evi- 
dence that Shakspere's attitude to " the people " was in 
entire accord with literary tradition. 

A study of the mob-scenes in the early Elizabethan 
romantic drama compels the conviction that the stage- 
method of presenting masses of people soon became con- 
ventional. This opinion has been fully confirmed by 
Oehme's examination of the various appearances of the 
multitude in plays before Shakspere. The conclusion 2 
that " in his characterization of the people Shakspere was 
following a long tradition, and that almost all single traits 
of the crowd were stereotyped, especially its fickleness and 
folly " is firmly supported. To this conventional pattern 
the Jack Cade scenes of The Contention; the model of the 
mob-passages in 2 Henry VI, conform throughout. 3 

1 Paradise Regained, in, 43 f . Victor Hugo builded far better 
than he knew, when he made the Milton of his Cromwell and the 
arch-Puritan, Cromwell himself, contemn the weakness of the crowd. 

2 Die Volksszenen bei Shakespeare, p. 98. 

' To argue with Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 542, for 
Shakspere's authorship of the Cade scenes of the old play on the 
ground that " their temper is in complete harmony with Shakspere's 
treatment of mob leaders " is to ignore entirely the conventional 
character of such situations. Boas seems, too, equally unfortunate 
in his claim that " it is almost incredible that the creator of the 
Pinner of Wakefield [Robert Greene] should have given so unsympa- 
thetic a sketch of the representative of popular aspirations and 
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Compare these scenes with the crude and fragmentary 
Jack Straw of about the same period. There we meet 
the same " lewd and misgoverned heads," — Cade, Dick, 
Robin, Will, Tom, Harry being matched by Straw, Tyler, 
Ball, Miller, Carter and Nobs — the same conceits of 
clownage, the same knavery and instability, the same base 
epithets, the same horror of rebellion, the same denoue- 
ment. The play of Sir Thomas More, though on a far 
higher plane, presents the traditional elements of all such 
passages: — several leaders of different temper, Lincoln, 
the two Bettses, one as the clown, a stock figure in such 
episodes, Williamson, Sherwin, Doll in armor; the mob's 
irrationality, suggestibility, and wavering temper; the 
triumph of law and order through the speech of More, 
as through that of Clifford in the Cade scenes ; and despite 
an unusual sympathy with popular grievances, the inevi- 
table protest against anarchical tendencies. 

Proof of Shakspere's adherence to established conven- 
tion in his portrayal of the multitude is presented not 
only by the mob-scenes of his predecessors, but by those 
of his contemporaries. These owe nothing to him di- 
rectly; but so much to the common pattern that, in the 
light of their revelation of popular traits, it seems unsafe 
to accept Oehme's view that wantonness, vanity, envy, and 
malicious mischief were Shakspere's own additions to the 
stock characteristics of stage multitudes. 1 Very inter- 
esting in this regard are the first scenes of Heywood's 

grievances." It is not at all incredible if one remembers that the 
creator of the Tanner of Tamworth, Thomas Heywood, most demo- 
cratic of Elizabethans, portrays in that very play, Edward IT a 
wretched mob led by sorry rascals (infra). I hold no brief for 
Greene's hand in The Contention, but Boas's premises are of the 
weakest. 

'Nowhere in Elizabethan drama save in Shakespere is any stress 
laid upon the rank scent of the people. See Brandes, pp. 536-538. 
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Edward IV, with their record of Falconbridge's rebellion 
in behalf of Lancaster. Here humor is furnished not by 
one clown, but, as in the Cade passages, by several rustic 
leaders, Spicing, Smoke, and Chub. Intensely suggestible 
is the mob, speaking collectively only at its leader's 
prompting. Sedition is, as usual, painted on its worst 
side. The multitude is altogether base, " desperate, idle, 
swaggering mates " without real grievances, covetous of 
gold and plate, fine clothes, rich food, and wine, and ripe 
for throat-cutting, rape, and havoc The vile epithets 
with which their better-born master assails them, accord- 
ing to a stage convention that appears full-blown in Corio- 
lanus, are richly merited. As in the Cade scenes, we 
encounter certain traditional minor motives : the knighting 
of rogues and rascals, frequent plays on words, and the 
direct appeal of a loyal gentleman to the mob's better 
part. Ultimate defeat of the rebels and the death of their 
leaders point the obvious moral. The somewhat later 
play of Sir Thomas Wyatt by Dekker and Webster has a 
value for the student of stage-mobs by right of three 
features: the fickleness and cowardice of its crowd of 
soldiers, whose spokesman is the traditional clown; the 
skill of the mob orator who wins the multitude first by 
flattery, "Countrymen and friends, eager men, martial 
men," and then dexterously turns them from one mind 
to the other; and finally, the customary detestation of 
rebellion, even though in the good cause of Protestantism. 
In Shakspere's perpetuation of such conventions and tra- 
ditions of the contemporary stage, it is surely unwise to 
discover personal prejudices and antipathies. 

The relation of Shakspere's mob-scenes to their sources 
cannot be traced at length in our present compass ; indeed, 
such studies as those of Oehme and MacCallum * render 

1 Shakspere's Roman Plays and their Background, 1910. 
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long discussion needless. But one must take occasion to 
dissent strongly from the unwarranted assertions of 
Brandes 1 that " in Holinshed Jack Cade and his followers 
do not appear at all the crazy calibans whom Shakspere 
depicts, but express themselves temperately and constitu- 
tionally, and that to find the colors he wanted for the 
rebellion he drew from unsympathetic Stowe rather than 
from sympathetic Holinshed." What are the facts? 
Far from " expressing themselves* temperately and con- 
stitutionally," the people are described by Hall, whom 
Holinshed closely follows, as " an inconstant multitude of 
evil, rude and rustic persons," " idle and vagabond," 
inspired by " furious rage," captained by " an outrageous 
losel," who is also " a cruel tyrant," " a rebellious Jave- 
lin," full of "wilful pertinacy and manifest contumacy," 
and committing deeds of " shameful murder, open rapine 
and manifest robbery." Moreover The Contention, Shak- 
spere's direct source, is based not upon Stowe, but upon 
the Hall-Holinshed account, which Brandes deems " sym- 
pathetic." 2 Nor does Oehme seem justified in his con- 
clusion that the variations in character-drawing show a 
deliberate effort to press down the people to a lower grade. 
What lower grade is possible ? 

Plutarch was no friend of the plebeians, and his French 
and English translators, Amyot and North, intensify 
rather than soften his dislike. As Gustave Lanson has 
well remarked, 3 " Both by the details and general tone of 
his version Amyot modernizes the Grseco-Roman world 



•Pp. ill f. 

■ A word later of Shakspere's exclusion of Holinshed's rebel 
petition. 

3 JBistoire de la Literature Francaise, 1895, p. 269 (cited by 
MacCallum, p. 141). 
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.... He invites Shakspere to recognize the English 
mob in the plebs romana." * That Shakspere himself in 
his Coriolanus deliberately debased the populace of his 
sources, there is small proof. The current view, well 
expressed by Boas, 2 that " the orderly and impressive 
demonstration (to secure certain well-defined ends) is de- 
graded by Shakspere into a street-riot and is made a sub- 
ordinate episode in a rising (which Plutarch assigned to a 
later date) caused by a dearth of corn" seems to overlook 
entirely the strenuous demands of dramatic economy. 
Combination and compression of incidents are ever es- 
sential in the moulding of discursive narration into a 
unified stage-plot and characterize Sbakspere's method of 
handling a story particularly in his historical plays. 3 Of 
the two risings in Plutarch's chapter he chose the second, 
the corn-riot, certainly not because it presented the ple- 
beians in an unfavorable light, but because it is more 
intimately connected with the crisis in his hero's fortunes. 
And in the Plutarchan account of this hungry mob clamor- 
ing for food — a picture totally inconsistent with the dig- 
nified role of the plebs in the earlier revolt — Shakspere 
found the same fierce and fickle monster which he had 



1 Compare a few of North's englishings of Amyot with Lang- 
home's far more literal, if far less spirited renderings of Plutarch: — 
" When the people saw Brutus in the pulpit, although they were a 
multitude of rake-hells of all sorts and had a good will to make 
some stir" (North) ; "At the sight of Brutus the populace though 
disposed to tumult" (Langhorne). Or again: "Hereupon the 
people ran on head in tumult together" (North); "An assembly 
was held in a tumultuous manner" (Langhorne). And when North 
writes of "tumult and hurly-burly " (Life of Coriolanus), one 
remembers the common application of the second word to con- 
temporary London riots. Such a list might be indefinitely increased. 

* Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 485. See also MacCallum, 
p. 84; Neilson's Cambridge Shakespeare, p. 1097. 

* Macbeth is a signal instance. 
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encountered so often in the pages of Hall and Holinshed, 1 
and whose humors he so perfectly understood. Moreover, 
the tribunes, the mob-leaders of Plutarch's story, are aa 
base as any English breeders of sedition. They are " flat- 
terers of the people," " busy prattlers that seek the people's 
good will," " traitors to the nobility." 2 Finally, Plu- 
tarch portrays Coriolanus as the arrogant, truculent, and 
insolent enemy of the masses, whose words and looks " stir 
coals among the people." How, then, should Shakspere 
make him speak, save in the mouth-filling terms of the 
contemptuous stage aristocrat — a Walworth or a Falcon- 
bridge? Thus Shakspere found in his sources large 
warrant for his treatment of the multitude. When he 
departed from his models, he did so in the interest of 
conformity of plot and consistency of character. 

Shakspere viewed risings of the people neither with 
the passionate interest of the eager student of the French 
" Art of Insurrection," finding "your mob a genuine 
outburst of Nature issuing from or communicating with 
the deepest deep of Nature — a Sincerity and a Reality " ; 
nor with the flaming scorn of a mediaeval patrician set- 
ting even Latin elegiacs aglow with his denunciations 
of rebellious peasants as " asses disdaining the curb and 
leaping about the fields, terrifying all the citizens with 

1 The descriptions of the riotous populace in North's version are 
very close to those of the English Chroniclers: — "Many mutinous 
and seditious persons, being the superfluous ill humors that grie- 
vously fed this disease " ; " The multitude of the poor needy people 
and all such rabble as had nothing to lose " ; " The common people 
should so arrogantly and outrageously have abused their authority." 

' Thus the tribunes in North's version: "They nourished against 
themselves the naughty seed and cockle of insolence of sedition 
which had been sowed and scattered abroad amongst the people"; 
" They stirred up sedition without any new occasion or just matter 
offered of complaint." 
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their Hee-aw, as oxen butting with their horns, as mon- 
sters, bear-footed, dragon-tailed and breathing fire." But 
his artistic observation of the multitude, this " complex 
of human forces and individualities," seems in as close 
accord with psychologic truth as Carlyle's chiaroscuro 
and is, of course, infinitely more imaginative than 
Gower's teeming allegory. 

Shakspere's presentation of the mob in the Jack Cade 
scenes has seemingly two limitations. First, the mass is 
not dominated by a great idea. The wrongs of the popu- 
lace are not presented as definitely as the indignities 
at the hands of aliens in Sir Thomas More; and it might 
be argued that an inclusion of a part of the Holinshed 
petition would aid the motivation. But to this objection 
there are equally obvious answers. It was no part of 
the purpose of this hater of sedition to air popular 
grievances and to lay his text open to Censor Tillney's 
ready pencil by stirring discontent. 1 Moreover, and this 
is of greater weight, Shakspere had learned from his 
sources that a large number of the rebels were not 
honest peasants seeking redress for wrongs, but " divers 
idle and vagabond persons." Great idea forsooth! A 
cook drawn thither by curiosity decapitates the governor 
of the Bastille; no champions of Protestantism, but a 
base rabble of thieves and rogues set London ablaze 
during the Gordon riots ; swine, cats, foxes, and creatures 
of pestilence make up the bestial multitude of Gower's 
dream. Secondly, Shakspere has drawn for us no great 
mob-leader, no master of the crowd radiating the potent 
influence that intensity of purpose combined with narrow- 

1 " Leave out the insurrection wholly and the cause thereof," wrote 
that zealous official, after his reading of Sir Thomas More (Simp- 
son, Notes and Queries, Ser. rv, Vol. vm, 1). 
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ness of outlook always imparts to the man that aims 
" to move the masses even to a cleaner sty." Jack Cade 
is " an outrageous losel," Antony a cunning rhetorician, 
and the tribunes of Coriolanw are foes to nobleness. 
And yet, as the reign of the populace is always the reign 
of its despotic leader, the traits of the unworthiest mob- 
master merit analysis. Jack Cade is quite without 
prestige. His large claims do not impose upon his 
fellows, who well know his humble strain, his beggary, 
his thefts and whippings and brandings; yet he holds 
his rascals together through large promises to avarice, 
gluttony, and lusts. A man of biggest voice and wildest 
language, he is the tongue of the people's mouth, pro- 
claiming their prejudices against scholars and gentry, 
their lack-logic, their thirst for blood, and accepting 
all their promptings. With him, to think is to act. 
Though he prides himself that no want of resolution 
but his followers' treasons destroy him, still it is his 
lack of prestige that is fatal to the continuance of his 
power. There is, however, a more potent reason for the 
failure of the mob than the weakness of the leader. The 
Cade scenes show full recognition of the truth that revo- 
lutions only avail when traditional beliefs have lost their 
sway over the minds of men — " antiquity forgot, custom 
not known." The stage-mob here and in many other 
Elizabethan plays is really not revolutionary; only its 
tendency to violence makes it seem so. In its ready 
responsiveness to time-honored tradition, it displays a 
conservatism that is in entire accord with the experience 
of social psychology. 1 The most suggestive addition of 
Shakspere to The Contention is the successful appeal 
made by the subtle Clifford to the memory of Henry V 

1 Cf. Le Bon, The Crowd, p. 94. 
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and to the English hatred of " the fearful French " 1 — 
in the early version only a reference to the old wars. 
So Sir Thomas More of the anonymous play touches 
hearts by his exposition of the divine right of kings. 

It is currently asserted that " Brutus addresses the 
throng of citizens in a cold formal apologia composed 
of carefully balanced antitheses and nice distinctions 
between the various aspects of Caesar's career. But the 
crowd cares for none of these dialectical refinements. 
It has lost its hero and wants another in his place." 2 
But so to read the text is to misinterpret mob-traits and 
mob-leadership. In a measure, Brutus understands the 
crowd. He does what Antony has been praised for 
doing; he fixes attention by sympathetic speech. In far 
larger degree than Antony he appeals to patriotism: 
" Who is here so vile that would not be a Roman ? " 
He uses freely those catchwords and formulas of liberty 
that have always stirred the multitude. In his speech 
there is quite as much sentiment as reason; hence he 
awakens emotions and wins for a moment allegiance, 
whereas in Plutarch and in Grevin's French tragedy 
the crowd is mute and gives no sign of favor. But unlike 
Antony, he fails to realize that a mob — which receives 
all impressions through its subwaking reflex conscious- 
ness — can make no response to reason and conscience, 
and that higher motives are above the understanding of 
an entranced multitude. His is a triumph of personality 
rather than of opinion. His mob is mastered by the 
man, but it is dead to his great idea. 

The speech of Antony furnishes many apt illustrations 

1 2 Henry VI, rv, viii, 36 f. 

* So Boas, p. 469. Cf. Brandes, pp. 321-322, MacCallum, pp. 
253-254. 
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of social suggestibility to modern students of crowd 
psychology — Tarde, Le Bon, Sidis, Ross. At its very 
beginning it fixes the attention of the multitude, and 
fascinates by all tricks of ingratiation the plebeians who 
are at once vain, credulous, imitative, immediately 
accessible to flattery, and swayed hither and thither by 
every gust of rhetoric. Recognizing fully the irration- 
ality of men in the mass, even when as here they insist 
upon "reasons," Antony utterly ignores argument upon 
the issue of Caesar's ambition, and adheres to the three- 
fold method of the mob-orator: affirmation ("when that 
the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept "), repetition or 
goading by monotony of stimuli (" Honorable men ") 
and contagion produced by his tears. 1 The conscious 
reflex action that we call suggestion is doubly potent 
throughout the oration. First, with the impression of 
the idea on the mob-mind through sensorial excitability. 
Antony fires the multitude not by working upon its 
reason, its critical spirit, but by presenting a succession 
of vivid images, — grouped around Caesar's corpse, his 
wounds, his garments, his will — that inflame the imagi- 
nation and arouse emotion and sensation. Secondly, 
with the realization of the accepted idea through motor 
excitability. Time is needed for the emergence of the 
mob-self, although the multitude is predisposed to the 
contraction of consciousness by a high state of excitement. 
During this time the orator must work through indirect 
suggestion ("If I were disposed to stir your hearts," 
etc.), of which the oration affords some half-dozen in- 
stances. But after complete disaggregation of conscious- 
ness, the entranced impressionable mob, as in Edward IV 
and other plays, is quick to accept the suggestion of a 

1 Compare Quintilian's Si vis me fiere, flendvm tibi. 
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word : " The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny." " We'll 
mutiny." Mark how the mob-energy is increased by the 
reflection of suggestion from man to man, each influenc- 
ing and influenced, thus gaining force until it drives the 
multitude into a frenzy of excitement, a fury of activity. 
The limitation of voluntary movements, the thronging 
and pressing around Caesar's body, which Antony en- 
courages, exalt suggestibility and facilitate the circulation 
of the feelings. Antony becomes master — " We'll hear 
him, we'll follow him, we'll die with him " — obtaining 
from the impressionable, almost automatic mass before 
him entire recognition not of his personality, for the cry, 
" There's not a nobler man in Rome than Antony " is 
only incidental, but of the object designed. Antony's 
chief triumph lies in this — that the orator is forgotten 
by the mad multitude in the obsession of the orator's 
idea. Antony avails himself of that most effective of all 
modes of suggestion, the strong final impression, 1 by a 
skilful postponement of his great coup, until his mob is 
thus ripe for mischief. 

As we have just seen, one of the most interesting 
phases of mass-psychology is the emergence of the mob- 
self from the individual selves through disaggregation of 
consciousness. The several citizens of Coriolanus have 
been carefully studied by MacCallum, who observes 2 
that " taken as separate units, they may be unwashed and 
puzzle-headed, but they are worthy fellows whom misery 
has rendered desperate " ; and by Oehme, who notes 3 
that " in both Julius Ccesar and Coriolanus, when Shak- 
spere introduces different speakers of a crowd, differences 



1 Cf. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, p. 34. 
' Pp. 525-526. "P. 26. 
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are preserved only within a closely connected scene- 
sequence, and at a new appearance for a new purpose 
the roles are redistributed." 1 How " diversely colored " 
are the wits of the citizens is seen, Coriolanus, n, iii, 
where there is a clash of opinion among the several per- 
sons: "Citizen 1," hesitating and limited; "Citizen 2," 
a blockhead lost in a fog ; " Citizen 3," forceful and 
decisive. These varying individualities are assailed by 
the mob-masters, the tribunes, with the only form of 
appeal that is effective, before the crowd-self is fully 
developed — indirect suggestion. In the next scene 
(in, i) there is such complete dissociation of the wak- 
ing consciousness that difference of opinion is no longer 
possible. The people entranced by their leaders are no 
longer " seven or eight citizens " but " a rabble " (even 
stage-directions become significant), shouting with one 
voice, " Down with him, down with him ! " Now that 
the mob-mind is engendered, directness of suggestion 
becomes possible. To employ the phrases of the social 
psychologist, the crowd is fascinated, the subwaking self 
is aroused, thought has given way to feeling, the surging 
billow of suggestion swells and rises. The erstwhile. 
" worthy fellows " are now frenzied demons 

" whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o'erbear 
What they are used to bear." 

How certain the tribunes are of their hydra, yet how 
uncertain is the mob-mind ! A few gracious words from 
Coriolanus would have made the highly suggestible crowd 
hail him as its hero; a few ungracious words, supple- 

1 Thus " Citizen 1 " in Coriolanus, I, i is energetic, resolute, and 
an embittered opponent of the hero; in n, iii "Citizen 1" is re- 
stricted in his views and is the hero's champion. 
4 
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mented by suggestions of the tribunes, make him its 
victim, and the beast with many heads butts him away 
amid hootings and revilings. One of the finest touches 
in the play, in its absolute truth to mob-nature, is the 
recantation of the cowardly individual selves of the multi- 
tude, face to face with the direful consequences of their 
banishment of Coriolanus (iv, vi). Now the ephemeral, 
immoral condition is over, they are unhypnotised, unen- 
tranced, and they shrink from the outcome of their 
mob-self's frenzy. 

All evidence seems, then, to establish firmly the thesis 
that the Shaksperean mob was the inevitable product of 
many influences : contemporary conditions and all-prevail- 
ing sentiment; deeply rooted literary traditions, native, 
classical, scriptural; well-established stage conventions; 
historical sources both ancient and modern; and finally 
a psychological analysis in close accord with the results 
of recent scientific research. It now remains for us to 
consider the literary history of Shakspere's multitude — 
that is, its effect upon various stage-mobs. Before such 
a review is possible, it will be necessary to note very 
briefly the several methods of presenting a throng in a 
drama. 

The dramatist recognizes three modes of portraying 
the multitude. The first, that with which Shakspere's 
example has made ns familiar, may be called the dramatic. 
Of the three it is most realistic — so true, indeed, to 
contemporary life that formal critics who object to giving 
a soul to the crowd, and to blending the devices of rhetoric 
with the tumult of popular passion, have recorded their 
dignified protest against this stage-presentation of mob- 
violence. 1 When the people tread the boards, whether as 

"Voltaire prefaces his Brutus (1730) with a " Discours sur la 
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the several members of the crowd or as the crowd-self, 
they must be gauged, like any other characters, by their 
words and deeds, and not be interpreted in the light of 
the aristocratic contempt of Roman patricians and English 
nobles. This would seem to be sufficiently obvious, and 
yet ultra-democratic critics are constantly haling Shak- 
spere before the tribune of modern socialistic sentiment for 
speeches eminently characteristic in the mouths of his 
persons of rank, a Cleopatra, a Coriolanus, a Casca. 
Moreover, these crowd-scenes should be in close relation 
to the action of the play, either as an important factor in 
the development of the plot or as a necessary background 
to the fortunes of the chief figures. 1 

The second mode of presenting a multitude of people 
in a drama is lyrical, through the element of the chorus. 
This is not realistic but idealistic. In his prefatory essay 
to Die Braut von Messina Schiller likens the chorus to 
" a living wall which tragedy builds about itself in order 
completely to shut out the actual world and to preserve 
for itself the ideal domain, its poetic freedom." This 
unreality of the chorus is plainly felt by one of Shak- 
spere's French forerunners in the portrayal of the Roman 
mob, Jacques Grevin, the author of Cesar, when he sub- 
stitutes for the " chantres " of his model, Muret's Senecan 
tragedy, " an interlocutory troop of old soldiers of 



Trag&Iie" addressed to Lord Bolingbroke (CEuvres, 1819, I, pp. 
315 f.) : — "Peut-etre les Frangais ne souffriraient pas que 1'on fit 
paraftre sur leurs theatres un chceur compost d'artisans et de ple- 
beians romains, que le corps sangiant de Cesar y fut expose 1 aux 
yeux du peuple et qu'on excitat ce peuple a la vengeance du baut 
de la tribune aux harangues." 

■Oehme's detailed discussion (pp. 3-11) of the place of folk-scenes 
in the construction of Shakspere's dramas precludes any further 
consideration of this interesting subject here. 
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Caesar," — not only to get rid of the chant but, as he adds 
significantly, " for the sake of truth." l And even Vol- 
taire, who can conceive of a stage-mob only in terms of 
the chorus — Shakspere's Roman rabble being to him " un 
chceur compose d'artisans et de plebeians romains " 2 
— has his laugh at the unnatural philosophisings of 
LaMotte's choral army of Greeks. In the classical 
drama, the chorus is frequently an " interlocutory troop," 
and in the earliest tragedies, all the plays of iEschylus 
and some of Sophocles, it has a real share in the action. 
In the Supplices, the chorus is the true protagonist, 3 and 
in the Agamemnon (1344 f.), the lamenting chorus is 
humanised by resolution into no less than fifteen separate 
speakers. The attempt of the chorus of old men to 
rescue Antigone in (Edipus at Colonos (835 f) shows 
the active spirit of the crowd; but it is of course in 
such a comedy as The Wasps that the chorus attains most 
nearly to a mob-self. In the pseudo-Senecan Octavia, 
the only play of its class that introduces the multitude, 
the " Chorus Romanorum " embraces two distinct cho- 
ruses, the one representing the weak and cowardly Roman 
mob sympathising with Octavia, the other the palace 
guard favoring Poppaea. The classical chorus, then, may 
serve the purpose of the crowd in the romantic drama; 
but between chorus and crowd there is really a great gulf. 

1 See Pinvert, Jacques Qre'vin, 1899, p. 136. GreMn shows, in 
another way, a marked tendency to humanise the chorus by pre- 
senting it as a fickle band listening to the harangues of Brutus, 
Cassius, Decimus Brutus, and Antony (see Collischon's edition of 
G4sar, supplementing his essay " Jacques Grevin's TragSdie, G6sar, 
in ihrem Verhaltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakspere," Ausgdben 
und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Romanischen Philologie, lii, 
1886). 

2 Supra. 

* Cf. Jebb, Classical Greek Poetry, pp. 169-170. 
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In the case of each throng there is unity of thought and 
feeling; but the unification of the chorus is due to or- 
ganization and to the discipline of the chant ; the develop- 
ment of the single mob-self from the diverse minds of 
the many is only consummated through disaggregation 
of conscioiisness. Again, the attitude of the mob is 
intensely subjective, that of the chorus is objective, com- 
menting upon every incident of the drama and attuning 
the spectators to the successive changes of mood. More- 
over, the mob is usually active, the chorus, in the main, 
passive ; but this distinction is often rather seeming than 
real. The chasm separating realistic dramatic mob and 
idealistic lyrical chorus is revealed by the vivid contrast 
between the rabble of Shakspere's Coriolanus and the 
choir of Romans in the synchronous Coriolan of Alex- 
andre Hardy, the one, blood-brother to the English vulgar, 
the other, the spurious offspring of classical traditions, 
with its labored alexandrines, its unnatural, imagery, its 
high-flown apostrophes. 

Thirdly, the mob of the drama may be portrayed off 
the stage epically. Such is the method of the first English 
tragedy Oorboduc (Act v), with its Senecan dislike of 
stage violence. Such, too, is the method of Ben Jonson 
in his spirited story of the rending of the wretched victim 
by the fickle multitude of Sejanus, 1 and it is significant 
that his account follows very closely the straightforward 
narratives of Dio Cassius, Claudian, and Juvenal, without 
concession to dramatic form. Among the Greek trage- 
dians, Euripides took delight in the epical presentation 
of large throngs by means of the Messenger's narrative, 
and a comparison of the tearing of the miserable Pentheus 
by the frantic Bacchants 2 with the cruel death of Sejanus 

1 V, viii, 287 f. * Bacohm, 1125 f. 
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is most suggestive. Another notable Euripidean instance 
of the off-stage mob is in the Messenger's speech of Orestes 
(865 f.), where the champions and opponents of the hero 
address the people, and the wiles of mob-leaders and the 
varying views of the unstable crowd are subtly presented. 1 
The epic method is pursued by Shakspere in such vivid 
descriptions of the crowd as those of Buckingham 2 and 
Casca. 3 

Any review of the literary influence of Shakspere's 
stage-mob naturally begins with the contemporary play 
which, in its treatment of the multitude, seems most closely 
akin to Shakspere's Roman dramas, the Appius and 
Virginia of John Webster. The younger dramatist is 
sometimes reminiscent of the older in his phrasings, and 
it is evident that he has profited by breathing the spirit 
of Jvlius Cwsar and Coriolanus; but I am quite unable 
to accept Mr. Stoll's opinion * that " in this play awe of 
Shakspere's name led "Webster to play history false, and 
not elsewhere aristocratic, he sways from his authority 
under the influence of his great example." The obvious 
objections are these: that, as we have seen, Webster is 
notably contemptuous of the crowd in his Prefaces; that 
the cruel, fickle, boastful, cowardly, and ignorant mob 
had become in Webster's day a convention of the English 
stage, almost a stock type 5 ; and that the few epithets 
that Webster's patricians apply to the rabble are common- 

'Cf. also Hippolytus, 1179 f., Phwnissw, 1281 f. For these Euri- 
pidean examples I am indebted to my colleague, Professor S. E. 
Bassett. 

8 Richard III, in, vii, 1-42. 

* Julius Cwsar, I, ii, 235. 

'John Webster, pp. 194 f. 

' Compare the crowd of Sir Thomas Wyatt, in which play Webster 
had a hand. 
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places in contemporary literature. 1 The Roman people 
in Ben Jonson's Catiline (in, i) are no violent mob, but 
an orderly throng politely responsive to Cato and Cicero. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have given us several interesting 
crowds : two mutinies {Bonduca, n, i ; The Loyal Subject, 
v, vi), 2 a suggestive band of soldiers* around an emperor's 
throne (V alentinian, v, viii), and in Philaster (v, iv) a 
group of wild citizens, torturing in cruel sport the 
cowardly Pharamond, and cheering the brave prince. 
A King and no King (n, ii) affords a delightfully realistic 
picture of the lively city throng redolent of holiday, with 
its good-natured jostling, blows, and banter, normally 
suggestible during the King's presentation of his enemy, 
Tigranes, and full of reverent homage to the monarch 
who feeds it with honeyed words, yet displaying little 
of the contraction of consciousness that comes with strong 
emotion. Fletcher introduces into his portion of Henry 
VIII (v, iv) another boisterous holiday crowd — this time 
of " youths that thunder at a playhouse and fight for 
bitten apples " — but here again he attempts no serious 
study of the mob-self's collective will (" das gesammte 
Wollen," which Schopenhauer decries). There is no 
reason to suppose that such portraits of London crowds 
would be deemed " girds at citizens " coming within the 
scope of the famous decree of 1605. Among the later 
Elizabethans, Shirley seems most prone to episodes of 
rebellion. In Arcadia (in, i) he presents " Captain and 
rebels and Thumb the Miller " in a weak scene of riot ; 
and in The Politician (v, ii) he essays with little success 

1 "Hydra-headed multitude" is ubiquitous (supra), as Stoll admits, 
and " Roman fry," which is not Shaksperean, may be matched by 
Haywood's " filthy fry of ditches," applied to the rebellious peasantry 
{Edward IV, Part I, I, v). 

« Cited by Stoll, I. c. 
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the grim situation of rebels clamoring over a coffin, 
savagely eager to rend the corpse and to use his belongings 
as relics. 

Elizabethan traditions of the stage-mob persist in the 
Andronicus Oomnenius (1664) of John Wilson. Its very 
phrases recall the older mob-dramas; and its fierce and 
fickle multitude, swayed hither and thither by dema- 
gogues, loving the catchwords of liberty, ignorantly prat- 
tling of " oligasky," " demococracy," throwing up caps 
like the rabblement of Julius Cwsar and like Wyatt's 
rebels, and savagely rending the wretched victim, revives 
the mob-self of the romantic plays. It is particularly 
reminiscent of Ben Jonson. " Follow, follow, follow, 
whoop ! " of the crowd (v, iii) reproduces the " Follow, 
follow, follow, follow ! " of the grege of Volpone (n, ii, 
29), and the epic treatment of the rabble's murder of 
Andronicus (v, viii) reminds us of the taking-off of 
Sejanus. 1 A great rabble throngs about the scaffold of 
Pierre in Venice Preserved (v, iii). But rejected by 
tragedy of classical tendencies, the mob now becomes the 
violent and uproarious creature of comedy. Cries of 
" Pump, pump, to the pump, Huzza ! " signalize the catch- 
ing of a bailiff in Shadwell's Squire of Alsatia (end of 
Act iv). Farquhar, in his comic scenes of violence, often in- 
troduces the rabble : now dragging a victim to the Thames 
(The Constant Couple, iv, i), now battering down gates 
(The Twin Rivals, v, iii), now cheering loudly the Queen 
(The Recruiting Officer, i, i). Gay sends on the stage 
a rabble bawling loudly a reprieve, in the last act of The 
Beggars' Opera. How conventionalized the mob is in 
early eighteenth-century comedy is seen in " 1 Mob " and 
"2 Mob " of The Constant Couple and " 1 Babble " and 

*Cf. Briggs, Sejanus, (Belles Lettres Series) 1911, p. 285. 
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" 2 Rabble " of Steele's School of Action (Act iv) 1 and 
in Fielding's effective burlesque of this frequent element 
in the comic drama in his satire Pasquin (n, i) : 
" Hitherto, Mr. Fustian, the play has gone in great tran- 
quillity; now you shall see a scene of a more turbulent 
nature. Come, enter the Mob of both sides and cudgel 
one another off the stage." 

Protest against the Shaksperean mob came not from 
an Englishman, but from the great French exponent of 
classical tradition, Voltaire. That Julius Ccesar affected 
him profoundly is evinced not only by his enthusiastic 
comment upon the speeches of Brutus and Antony in his 
famous epistle to Bolingbroke already cited, but by his 
twofold treatment of the imperial theme in a tragedy, 
ostensibly inspired by Shakspere, La Mori de Cesar, 
written as early as 1731 and acted in 1735, and in 
his translation of Shakspere's play. But the scenes in 
which the people appear disturbed him even amid his 
youthful enthusiasm. The French theatre he avows in 
his Bolingbroke letter, would never tolerate such a 
" chorus of plebeians " 2 yet he generously pardons the 
English taste for taking pleasure in " objects of our 
aversion." In his own play he omits entirely Shakspere's 
opening scene between the artisans and the tribunes, and 
he presents the audience of Cassius (for it is he that here 
plays the orator after Caesar's death) and of Antony 
not as a rabble but as a dignified " interlocutory troop " 
speaking in lordly Alexandrines : — 

1 Very diverting is the stage-direction of The Recruiting Officer, 
n, iii, " Enter Kite with a mob in each hand drunk." 

* That all Frenchmen were not of this mind is seen in Mercier's 
approbation of the Shaksperean multitude and in Diderot's attempt 
to persuade Tronehin to introduce a crowd into his Catilina. Cf. 
Jusserand, Shakespeare in France, 1899, pp. 367-369. 
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" Aux vengeurs de l'etat nos cceurs sont assures." 

Here the voice is not of Shakspere but of Jacques Grevin 
who is Voltaire's true model. In his translation of the 
English play he renders, it is true, the opening scene 
with many apologies for the author's " irregularite mon- 
strueuse " in presenting on the stage " carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and even senators speaking the language of the 
market-place " 1 ; but, as he concludes his version with 
the death of Caesar, he avoids altogether the mob-scene 
with " its association of the comic and the terrible." 2 

Far different was the influence exerted by Shakspere's 
conception of the multitude upon the German drama of the 
later eighteenth century. The first writer of high rank to 
feel this impulse was Lessing. He had been so impressed 
by Julius Caesar, first known to him in von Borck's trans- 
lation (1741), that upon the character of Brutus he modeled 
the hero of his fragmentary Henzi. With the English play 
constantly in mind, he sketched out the plan of a Eoman 
tragedy, Das befreite Rom, 3 upon the time-honored theme 
of Lucretia and her avenger. A comparison of this with 
Voltaire's tragedy, Brutus, extolling the same hero and 
written also under Shakspere's spell, reveals a significant 
contrast in the attitude to the people. In the Frenchman's 
play the plebeians nowhere appear ; in the German's they 
assume so important a part that it may properly be called 
a mob-drama. The bare outline that Lessing has left us 
displays the people present in no less than eight of the 

'Professor Lounsbury points out (Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, p. 147) that "the offense consisted not in the character of 
the conversation (between tribunes and tradesmen) but in there 
being any conversation at all." 

* See Voltaire, " Observations sur le Jules C6sar de Shakespeare," 
(Euvres, vil, 426. 

" See Lessing's Siimtliche Schriften, Stuttgart, 1887, m, pp. 357-359. 
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twelve scenes — first, as single citizens conveying to the 
audience the necessary knowledge of setting and situation, 
then in mass, listening to the confidences of Lucretia and 
bewailing her fate with much mockery of Brutus — all 
these, largely chorus-functions. Later in this project of 
the play, Shakspere's romantic influence becomes increas- 
ingly manifest: in the mob's banter with Brutus, in its 
angry strife with the lictors, and finally and most strik- 
ingly, in the varying effect produced by the stirring 
declamations of rival orators upon the unstable, impres- 
sionable multitude. 

The great German dramatists of the next generation 
felt as keenly as Lessing the inspiration of Shakspere's 
mob-scenes. " The wonderful selective skill displayed in 
presenting in Julius Ccesar the whole people so success- 
fully by a few voices from the crowd " delighted Schiller, 1 
and was surely not without influence upon the admirable 
choice of typical figures of the soldiery in Wallensteins 
Lager, depraved peasant, wise sergeant, eager chasseur, 
thoughtful cuirassier, and violent capuchin. But neither 
in this jovial crew, nor in the decorous people of Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, nor in the formal parliament on 
the Riitli (Wilhelm Tell) have we any study of the mob- 
leader and of the mob-mind. These elements, largely 
present in the Egmont of Goethe, first drafted in 1775 
but not finally revised until 1786, proclaim with no 
uncertainty their illustrious precedent. The common 
people are here introduced three times : first as a holiday 
throng unfolding the enveloping historical conditions; 
later as the impressionable audience of a clever agitator ; 
and finally as timid individuals totally unresponsive to 
the eloquence of Clarchen. Lewes long since condemned 

1 See Schiller's letter to Goethe, April 7, 1797. 
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the figures of the first scene as " puppets revealing not 
themselves but their author's intention " ; and Biel- 
schowsky * is disappointed by the people's passiveness and 
failure to contribute to the progress of the action. But 
this unqualified dispraise, ignores the psychological sub- 
tlety of the appeal of the mischief-making, seditious 
Vansen to the ignorant, credulous, suggestible folk, loving 
tradition and coveting privileges, and misses the perfect 
truth of the counter-influence of the master's personal 
prestige upon the mob-self. The cowardly folk of the 
final scene unswayed by passion and too sensible of its 
own risk and responsibilities to attempt a daring rescue, 
suffers no such interesting contraction of consciousness as 
the frenzied mobs of Shakspere. Yet if Goethe had 
wrought out the projected Julius Ocesar of his early time, 
we should have had, whatever the limitations of the 
sketch, a more human multitude than the nobly lyrical 
throng, dubbed properly chorus, of Herder's musical 
drama of Caesar's death, Brutus (1774). 2 The relation 
of the mob in the ill-starred Grabbe's Marius und Sulla 
to its professed prototype, the multitude of Coriolanus? 
need not detain us now. 

Nearly all the great mob-scenes of the modern drama 
frankly confess their large debt to Shakspere's Eoman 
plays. Yet none of these enters more daringly the circle 
of his magic than the epoch-making Cromwell of Victor 
Hugo. Phrases ("Think of the Ides of March!"), 
situations (the refusal of the conspirator to strike the 
praying Cromwell) and the main motif, the hero's flattery 
of the multitude by his spectacular refusal of the coveted 

*Life of Goethe, i, pp. 330 f. 

* See Herder's Sdmtliche Werke, 1884, xxvn, pp. 52 f. 
' Cf. Hoch, Shakespeare' 8 Influence upon Grabbe (University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation, without date), pp. 38-39. 
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"kingly crown," are thoroughly Shaksperean. The 
crowd of Cromwell does not appear until the fifth act; 
but the final scenes are all cast upon the background of 
popular impressions most minutely analyzed. The multi- 
tude " always simple and always dazzled " is full of 
eager curiosity to see the coronation fete, yearning for 
balls, races, comedies, ready to welcome a new regime 
with cries of " King Oliver ! " ; yet so mobile that it is 
turned by a word or two to love of the republic and 
hatred of spectacles. Intensely suggestible and super- 
stitious, the crowd strengthens its mob-energy by the check- 
ing of voluntary movements and by constant interchange 
of sentiment; yet its silence ("silence de stupeur dans 
le peuple ") in moments of crisis is more ominous than 
its chatter. In Overton's words, " il menace, il se tait." 
It is many-headed like Shakspere's throngs. To one or 
the other of its diverse minds Cromwell seems " sombre," 
" gay," " majestic," " heavy," now " too little for a hero," 
now " too fat." Cromwell's unflattering description of 
the crowd shows full recognition of its weaknesses. Ex- 
cited by the whispers of the conspirators, the throng 
becomes abnormally sensitive to counter-suggestion. This 
is furnished by Cromwell in an harangue for which Hugo 
pleads historical warrant, so diffuse, obscure, unemphatic, 
deficient in popular elements, that it leaves the reader 
cold. And yet — here lies the weakness of Hugo's mob- 
psychology — it gradually dissipates the hostility of the 
people and produces the same transports and acclamation 
of the rabble as Caesar's like refusal in Casca's narrative. 1 
Henceforth the multitude is Cromwell's creature, hypno- 
tically responsive to his every prompting, jeering his 
enemies and frantically haling to the Thames his would-be 

1 Julia* Ccesar, 1, ii, 234 f . 
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assassin. The mob-master has conquered. " Tout est a 
lui, l'annee et ce peuple frivole." 

Despite its large borrowings, Cromwell clings no closer 
to Julius C'cesar than a certain great drama of thirty years 
since adheres to the motif of Coriolanus. Ibsen's vehe- 
ment production, An Enemy of the People, proclaims in 
its very title its kinship with the English play * ; and 
this allegory of the author's righteous indignation against 
the rule of the mob-mind with its " low organic structure, 
imperfect functions, violent emotions, infectious actions, 
and the absence of controlling or critical faculty," 2 re- 
produces, mutato nomine, the struggle of the Roman patri- 
cian with the beast of many heads. The picture of 
community life in a Scandinavian village offers in every 
line ample proof of the universality of Shakspere's psy- 
chology. Dr. Thomas Stockmann, the modern Coriolanus, 
is an aggressively egotistic, fearlessly independent, honor- 
able man who has done good service too, and deserves the 
people's applause, which he half expects and half disdains. 
The parallel between the two is complete even to the minor 
trait of the absent-mindedness of both. Like Coriolanus 
showing his wounds, Stockmann declares his past services 
— his plan of the Baths, his constant burning desire to 
aid and exalt his birthplace — ; and he faces a populace 
quite as ready as the Roman to forget, upon the least 
provocation, merited honors. The throng of townsfolk 
that gathers in Act iv with horns and whistles is, like 
the Shaksperean mob, prejudiced, emotional, irrational, 
suggestible. This rabble has its tribunes, too, cowardly, 
selfish leaders, the burgomaster, the printer, the editor, 

1 Compare the introduction of the Roman hero's name, " First, 
you know Caius Marcius is chief enemy to the people " (Coriolanus, 
I, i, 6). 

' See Sedgewick's close analysis of mobbish traits in his " Mob 
Spirit in Literature," Atlantic, xcvr, 1905, pp. 9 f. 
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who kindle the people's wrath against the hero. Stock- 
mann's address, breathing high scorn of " the compact 
majority," parallels precisely the sneers of Marcius 
against " the greater poll." The outraged gentleman's 
contempt for the vox populi, for the argument, of the 
mob-leaders that right is always on the side of the ma- 
jority, that the masses, the crowd, are the true pith of 
the people, and his assertions of the right of the minority, 
the intellectually distinguished few, to condemn, to sanc- 
tion, to counsel and to govern recall vividly the protest 
of Coriolanus against the tribune-inspired claim that the 
people are the city and his declaration of the right of 
senators to rule, rather than " the mutable many." In 
his denunciations of " the multitude," " the masses," " the 
vulgar herd," Stockmann falls little short of his fiery pre- 
cedent, and his analogies of '■' vulgar curs," " gutter mon- 
grels," " common barn-door hens," seem a twice-told tale 
of vituperation. 1 The parallel holds to the end. Like 
his Roman prototype, indeed in the very same words, 
Stockmann is voted by the furious mob under the stimulus 
of the Norwegian tribunes " an enemy of the people," 
and is hooted from the place of meeting with all despite. 
Suggestion has done its fell work. And the act closes 
with the complete domination of the scene by the 
uncontrolled mob-self. 

Frederick Tupper, Jr. 

1 Parallels of language are suggestive. Stockinann's telling figure, 
" There seems to be precious little oxygen in many and many a 
house in this town, since the whole compact majority is unscrupu- 
lous' enough to want to found its future upon a quagmire of lies 
and fraud. You poison the whole country," reminds us of Corio- 
lanus, he, iii, 120 f., 

" You common cry of curs whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens," etc. 



